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sible to refer readily to the great masterpieces, it is difficult to form 
a steady judgment of the work produced day by day. If a French- 
man or an Englishman be in doubt whether he is mistaking false 
art for true, he has but to step into the Louvre or the National 
Gallery and compare the impression of the new with the authentic 
impression of a Titian or a Delacroix, a Terburg or a Chardin, a 
Claude or a Corot. 

There is fortunately in art a reversed Gresham's law, as has been 
advanced in support of the society's project, by which love of the 
true and complete drives out infatuation with the false Or partial. 
Undoubtedly such pictures and sculptures and decorative objects as 
the International Fine Arts Association may bring over will do much 
to produce a more robust taste in the public, and an atmosphere more 
tonic for our own artists, who now languish quite as much from inju- 
dicious appreciation as from neglect. That daily and nightly study 
of the ** Grecian example*' which Horace held to be indispensable to 
the poet will first become possible to artists and art lovers through 
the growth of the international idea. Gratitude would be due the 
gentlemen who have launched the plan, even if their work should 
never get beyond good intentions. J- P- Hollowed. 

PLANS TO REFORM THE ROYAL ACADEMY 

Whistler's death, which was duly chronicled in Brush and Pencil, 
has once again reminded Englishmen of the limitations of its national 
art institution. I refer, of course, to the Royal Academy, that Royal 
Academy which would have nothing to do with a Whistler and a 
Rossetti, and with which they on their part had no desire to be asso- 
ciated. 

They are a tried and patient band, the reformers of the Royal 
Academy. Year in, year out — I am quoting here my own words from 
a former article — they have urged their views in critical journals, 
alternately threatening and cajoling the stately gentlemen v/ho con- 
trol Burlington House. But the stately gentlemen remain almost 
unmoved. It is true that of late there has been talk of some conces- 
sion to the reformers in the direction of reducing the number of 
pictures in the Royal Academy, but even so, how much remains to be 
done! 

The Quarterly Review has in its latest issue put- itself on the side 
of the reformers. It urges a specific plan of reform, which is equally 
applicable to many another institution, and I herewith send the read- 
ers of Brush and Pencil a digest of the proposed changes. The 
Quarterly does not set itself to attack the Academy — so august a body 
must be allowed the privileges of its one hundred and fifty years and 
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of its distinguished 
roll call, past and 
present. No scan- 
dalous abuse of its 
age and privileges 
can be laid at the 
door of the Acad- 
emy, but it is plain 
that it does not 
move with the 
years, and that the 
seeds of decay are 
set. It is undeniable 
that among a con- 
siderable number of 
eminent artists and 
a considerable num- 
ber of intelligent 
lovers of the arts, 
the Academy has 
come to count for 
singularly little. 
Many of the former 
have ceased to con- 
tribute to its ex- 
hibitions; many of 
the latter have 
ceased to attend 
them. 
And the range of this indifference spreads. It is hardly too much 
to say, as this reviewer declares, that the more distinguished -among 
the younger generation of artists, with their wider interests and 
increased opportunities of study and exhibition, are more and more 
growing to look upon the Academy as a closed door to them, but a 
door about which they need not greatly trouble themselves as to 
whether it is closed or not. They mean doing without the Academy. 
The Quarterly reviewer sets out his reforms under three heads, 
namely, a reform of the Academy in its constitution, a reform of it as 
an exhibiting body, and a reform of it as an educational body. It is 
too late even in art to imagine that a rigidly self-elected body can be 
representative of an increasingly large profession. The Academy, in 
a word, is virtually a club, and it should be a national institution. 
Says the reviewer, whose words are far more likely to penetrate the 
inner circle of the R. A. than any criticism in daily or weekly jour- 
nals: ''The old idea, then, of a semi-private, semi-public body, 
limited in numbers, privileged, self-elected, yet claiming to be repre- 
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sentative, must for good and all go." In its place should stand a 
body comprising not alone painters, sculptors, and architects, but 
practitioners in every branch of the arts. "Instead of a body» the 
affairs of which are virtually in the hands of a few, a large body in 
which every member shall have full rights of voting for election of its 
members, its committees, its executive, and of making his voice 
heard in all its business." 

Then as to the Royal Academy as an exhibiting body. At present 
its annual exhibition during May, June, and July is substantially an 
exhibition of easel pictures in oils, with a few water-colors — this, and 
little more. The display of sculpture is ridiculously inadequate, and 
architects and designers join with sculptors in declaring that the 
R. A. is not for them. Much the same story is told by the engrav- 
ers, the etchers, the draftsmen in black-and-white, not to speak of the 
exponents of the decorative and applied arts. *'Here, then," says 
the reviewer, *'is a Royal Academy of Arts, enjoying the highest 
social patronage, and a widespread popular esteem, in the annual 
exhibition of which 
certain forms of art \ 3:^ 
are not shown at all, 
certain forms are 
shown inadequate- 
ly, and only one 
form — the art of 
painting easel-pic- 
tures in oils — is 
shown on any ef- 
fective scale." J^ 

This must be 
changed, and the 
proposal is made for 
two annual exhibi- 
tions. England 
could do with them, 
and so could the 
various branches of 
the arts. This 
further suggestion 
under the head of 
the Academy as an 
exhibiting body 
will appeal to every 
artist: **The adop- 
tion and rigorous 
maintenance of „^ „,,^ r.n.r.^^r 
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such a rule as this, ByPaulBUrck 
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that no work should be judged or placed except by a committee of 
artists practically familiar with that branch of art to which the work in 
question belongs. The arrangement for a number of such committees 
in our enlarged Academy might be a little exacting, but it would be 
practicable; and we are concerned not to devise a scheme which shall 
avoid trouble, but one which shall insure efficiency." 

Lastly, there is the position of the Academy as an educational body. 
There are, of course, the Academy schools, which an eminent Acade- 
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mician has been bold enough to praise as the best in the world, laud- 
ing them specifically for the very system of constantly shifting 
instructors, which the reformers declare to be a most pernicious 
method. Academy critics and those who have studied the history of 
art education and observed it to-day on the continent of Europe seem 
fairly agreed that the British Academy method ''of shifting relays of 
teachers, one in and one out, month by month, bewilders, irritates, 
and disheartens students, and does not make for thoroughness." 

They protest that it is contrary to common sense that a pupil 
should have half a dozen different ways of looking at art and of prac- 
ticing it sketchily set before him, instead of being perfected in the 
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principles and assured method of a single master, whose teaching by 
and by the pupil can modify to suit his own individuality, when his 
student days are over, and he has been substantially equipped by a 
definite training to judge and assimilate for himself. They further 
state that, as a matter of experience, the system stands largely con- 
demned by the fact that, during recent years, a large percentage of 
Academy students, from whom have been developed some of the 
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most brilliant artists of the younger generation, have been led, 
through the keenly felt failure of their Academical training, finally to 
go elsewhere in order to supplement it, and to find what they prac- 
tically wanted. 

The conclusion of the Quarterly reviewer is that the Academy 
should close its schools and relinquish all attempts at the direct 
teaching of pupils. There are flourishing and competent art schools 
enough up and down the country, it is urged, and the best interests of 
English art can well dispense with any further efforts on the part of 
this time-honored institution. P. A. H. 

London. 



